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San Fernando Mission, Los Angeles, 
is one of the attractive spots 


in the 1948 ACA Convention City 














5% VEGETABLES - POTATOES 
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22% SALAD 





72% SOUP + RELISH - APPETIZER 
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10% DESSERT - BEVERAGE - BREAD & BUTTER 


25% MEAT 








Those successful in serving food to the public have 
almost universally adopted some method of food cost account- 
ing and cost control. Under a common method, the daily, 
- weekly or monthly total receipts are compared with the actual 
cost of the food used in the preparation of the meals served 
(in the time used). If the receipts amount to $100.00 and the 
amount spent for food is $50.00, the food cost is 50%. After 
determining the total food cost it is customary to separate this 
item into the divisions which go to make up this cost by find- 
ing the amount expended for each item and its percentage 
of the total cost. A simple formula for guidance of those who 


have no definite system is the division illustrated above. 


Invariably a careful analysis will disclose the value of using a 


better quality in developing the appeal of your lower cost items. 








LONG ISLAND CITY 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO . 
DALLAS ATLANTA 
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51% 
A TRUE STORY 


A prominent Chicago hotel 
employed a new steward and 
instructed him that they 
wished the food cost reduced 
from 57% to 51%. The new 
steward immediately started 
to purchase higher priced 
foods! ‘The management was 
confounded because they 
found their food cost lowered 
the desired amount. The 
guests were delighted by the 
improved food. The hotel 
found an additional substan- 
tial saving in the cost of haul- 
ing away the wasted food 
left on plates. 





Quality Foods. 
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THE CENTER OF SUMMER-CAMP PLANNING 


Directors of many better camps all over the country 

center their enrollment advertising in the Sunday New York Times Magazine. 
They know that The Times Camp Directory 

is the center of attention of their best prospects. 

They know that educational advertisers—schools, colleges, camps — 

use more space in The New York Times than in any other publication. 

They know that intelligent, substantial families read The New York Times — 
50% more top business executives, for example, than read any other newspaper 
They know that their advertising 

in the Camp Directory of the Sunday New York Times Magazine 

will go to more than a million homes in 10,000 cities and towns. 


May we tell you more about it? 


 y----——-—— The New Pork Times 


Camp Advertising Department 
Times Square, New York 18, N. Y 
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83 WALL TE 
Tightly woven Army Duck, white or khaki. Strongly 


reinforced at all points of strain. Door flaps at both ends and extra 
high walls to accommodate cots. Walls and ends can be rolled up. 
Specially designed to meet requirements of camping organizations. 
Complete with poles, stakes, ropes. Webb can also supply your 
needs for cot covers, ground cloths, duffle bags and other canvas 
camping accessories. Write today. 


WEBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2946 N. Fourth Street « Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


WeW—not government surplus 
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Just the dock for camps! No shifting, 
easy to install, safe and strong. Made 
entirely of steel, this dock will take 
abuse. The Standard Steel Pier is the 
most remarkable dock on the market 
today! WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION! IT’S THE DOCK DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR CAMP! 
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STANDARD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2836 S. 16TH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 7, WI 








Publishing 
Nidelights 


Some have commented on the 
“thinness”? of the November and 
December issues of our magazine, 
as compared with the thicker 
spring issues. Perhaps this is the 
ideal opportunity for us to dis- 
cuss briefly the relationship be- 
tween publishing income and ex- 
penses, and between number of 
editorial and number of adver- 
tising pages. 

The proportion of membership 
dues which goes toward financing 
the magazine actually covers only 
about 25% (sometimes less) of 
the total costs of publishing an 
issue. Thus, it is clear that with- 
out advertising support there 
would either be no magazine or 
the magazine would be much less 
attractive or less voluminous than 
it is. 

Many of our advertisers, at the 
present time, prefer to expend the 
major part of their advertising 
during the spring months. Actu- 
ally, this does not mean that there 
is less text material in the fali and 
winter issues. Our editorial plan- 
ning is such that we publish ap- 
proximately the same number of 
editorial pages in every issue. It 
does mean, of course, that these 
issues contain fewer total pages 
than others. And it does mean 
that the percentage of editorial 
material in these issues is higher 
than that of other issues. 

Over the period of any year’s 
issues of “Camping Magazine,” 
the percentage of editorial mate- 
rial as compared to advertising is 
never less than 50%, and usually 
a little more. By keeping these 
items in balance two _ distinct 
values to the readers of ‘“‘Camping 
Magazine”’ are attained: (1) the 
greatest amount of editorial ma- 
terial commensurate with the 
mMagazine’s income is presented 
and (2) the magazine is maintain- 
ed in a sound, solvent financial 
position such as befits the publi- 
cation of an association of the 
high standards of ACA. 


HOWARD GALLOWAY 


Camping Magazine, January, 1948 
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Quality is up and cost is down on, these great 
new athletic balls by Rennsylvania. Each one is 
official in: size, weight, shape and performance 
and... each one will outwear any official ball 
you re using now. nN ‘. 
Anytime you buy, budget or specify athletic 
balls... set your sights on ‘Pennsylvania as the 
standard of quality. For these balls meet the’, 
quality stdndard set by Pennsylvania tennis 
balls and A . Pennsylvania builds more tennis 
balls than ‘anyone else in tha world. Get in 
touch with your athletic goods supplier today. 






Seana 





— ” And remember . . . Pennsylvania athletic balls feel 


right... play dry, rain or shine... wear right, 
year in and year out... last three times longer. 
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Manufacturers of TENNIS - SOCCER - VOLLEY - WATER POLO - PLAYGROUND 
AND HAND BALLS - FOOTBALLS - BASKETBALLS AND SOFT BALLS > 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. * PENN-CRAFT PARK * JEANNETTE, PA. LOVIL. 


For 50 years... Builders of Famed Pennsylvania Tires 
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These are 


YOUR Fh 


HERE ARE opportunities in 

the national forests for all 

kinds of camping—from the 
camp with bunk houses and rec- 
reation halls, used by thousands 
each year, to the outpost camp in 
the wilderness. 

The United States Forest Ser- 
vice recognizes that the environ- 
ment of the national forests is 
particularly suitable for and con- 
ducive to camping and that camp- 
ing is an important recreation re- 
source of the national forests. 
The Forest Service encourages the 
use of national forest land for 
camping of all kinds. 

To this end they have construc- 
ted 54 camps which always in- 
clude mess hall, kitchen, bunk 
houses and sanitary 
facilities, and usu- 
ally also recreation 
hall, craft shop, 
electric lghts, 
swimming facil- 


ities, play fields, 
etc. These camps 
are rented to vari- 
ous organizations 
at reasonable cost. 
Priority is given 
to organizations 


which operate on a 
non - commercial 
basis and which 
sponsor low - cost 
vacations for chil- 
dren who need fi- 
nancial assistance 
to enjoy such out- 
ings. 

Every effort is 
made to give all in- 
terested non-profit 


organizations an opportunity to 
use the camps. Organizations op- 
erating camps at a profit are last 
in priority and are expected to 
pay a commercial fee for the use 
rather than the nominal fee 
charged non-profit groups. 

These camps are located in at- 
tractive surroundings, readily ac- 
cessible, yet providing the privacy 
necessary for the conduct of camp 
programs. There is always ample 
surrounding national forest land 
available for hiking, riding, out- 
door camping, etc. 

The Forest Service also permits 
organizations to use national for- 
est lands for the construction of 
camps. The fee for the use of the 
land is nominal in the case of non- 
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Photos courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


THERE are over 50 organized camps on National Forest land 





By poh Seiher 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service 


profit groups. Organizations 
building camps on national forest 
land are required to permit their 
use by other responsible organiza- 
tions at a reasonable charge when 
the camp is not in use. At present 
there are 320 privately construc- 
ted organization camps in the 
national forests. 

Information as to availability 
of Forest Service organization 
camps or land for the corstruc- 
tion of camps may be obtained by 
writing to the regional forester. 

The national forests include 
millions of acres of wild forested 
country accessible only by trail. 
Much of this country is ideal for 
camps whose program includes 
exploring and wilderness camp- 
ing. Access to 
these areas is by 
horse or foot travel 
or by skis in winter. 
Included in these 
back-country areas 
are the 75 wilder- 
ness areas set up by 
the Forest Service 
in which there will 
be no provision for 
mechanized trans- 
portation, no roads 
and only such nec- 
essary protection 
improvements as 
telephone lines and 
lookout houses. 
These areas repre- 
sent the ultimate in 
camping. 

Overnight trips 
on skis have _ be- 
come more popular 
in recent years and 
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Regional Forester 
Madison Building 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
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SOUTHERN, 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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4 FOREST AND RANGE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


ALLEGHENY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

APPALACHIAN, ASHEVILLE,NC 

CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY CaLir 

CENTRAL STATES ,COLUMBUS, OH10 

INTERMOUNTAIN, OGDEN, UTAH SOUTHERN, NEW ORLEANS, LA 

LAKE STATES, ST. PAUL, MINN SOUTHWESTERN, TUCSON, ARIZ 
TROPICAL, RIO PIEDRAS, PUERTO RICO 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN, MISSOULA, MONT. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, PORTLAND, OREG 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, FT COLLINS, COLO 
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US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
LYLE F WATTS, CHIEF 


NATIONAL FORESTS 
AND RELATED DATA 


PREPARED IN THE DIVISION OF ENGINEERING 
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PURCHASE UNITS 
4 == REGIONAL BOUNDARIES AND NUMBERS 
@ REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
© SUPERVISOR'S HEADQUARTERS 
4 FOREST AND RANGE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
%* LABORATORY (MADISON. wis.) 
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this adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of camping for those who 
are equipped and experienced. 
Winter camping-out is not for the 
novice. 

The Appalachian Trail, extend- 
ing from Maine to Georgia, passes 
through national forests in New 
Hampshire, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Georgia and 
there are shelters along this trail 
which are available for campers. 

The well-known Cascade Crest 
Trail in Washington, the Oregon 
Skyline Trail in Oregon and the 
Lava Crest Trail, Tahoe-Yosemite 
Trail, John Muir Trail, Sierra 
Trail. and Desert Trail in Cali- 
fornia are parts of the Pacific 
Crest Trail which extends from 
Canada to Mexico. 

There are no restrictions on 
camping in the national forests 
except in certain areas at certain 
times of the year when the fire 
hazard is so high that closure is 
necessary. Restricted areas are 
conspicuously posted. Otherwise 
campers are required only to pre- 
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8 and 9), which also shows the 10 
national forest regions. Practical- 
ly every part of the United States 
is within a day’s drive of a na- 
tional forest. Every national for- 
est has some improved public 
camp grounds and extensive areas 
available for outpost camping. 
General information as to the 
facilities available on the national 
forests may be obtained from the 
Chief, Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. More specific informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing 
to the regional forester, from 
whom individual folders of each 
national forest may be obtained. 
These folders include a map of 
the national forest, the location of 
camp facilities and other data. 
There are 10 regional foresters 
whose jurisdiction is confined to 
the region as shown on the map. 
It must always be remembered 
that recreation is only one of the 
resources of national forest land. 
The national forests are managed 
for the public benefit. Timber, 
watershed, range and wildlife are 
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CAMPSITES for trips and wilderness camps are many and varied 


vent fire, put fires out, clean up 
camp and refrain from polluting 
streams or springs. Good camp- 
ers leave their camp as clean and 
attractive as they would like to 
find it. 

The extent of the national for- 
ests is shown on the map (pages 


10 





important other resources which 
are of great value to the nation 
and to local communities. Nation- 
al forests are managed so that the 
highest use is made of the land 
and its resources. 

Campers on out-of-camp trips 
have many epportunities to com- 


bine education with pleasure. 
They will pass through cut-over 
areas where the Forest Service 
has marked the trees to be re- 
moved and where they can see 
the effects of good forest manage- 
ment and sustained yield of the 
timber crop. Old mature trees 
which have ceased growing are 
cut, thereby making room for 
young trees to grow into sawlogs. 

They can see cattle and sheep 
grazing without destroying the 
vegetative cover of the land. The 
capacity of the land is carefully 
calculated and the number of 
stock is limited to what the range 
will carry without damage. 

They can observe the clear 
mountain streams in_ forested 
areas and see that a forested cov- 
er prevents erosion. Compare 
these streams with the silt-laden 
streams in other places. Next 
time you take your campers on a 
trip try an experiment. Throw a 
pailful of water on the duff under 
a forest and later do the same on 
bare ground or ground covered 
by sparse vegetation. Show them 
the effect of forest cover on runh- 
off and erosion. 

Point out the insect-killed trees 
and the tremendous toll taken by 
beetles. Notice the little holes in 
the bark where the insects have 
emerged and notice the engraving 
on dead trees where the bark has 
been stripped off. That engraving 
is the work of beetles and kills 
many trees. The Forest Service 
conducts insect control work on 
important areas to control these 
insect ravages. 

Unfortunately the traveler will 
also see burned areas. Sometimes 
fire covers thousands of acres 
and leaves nothing but bare 
ground and dead trees. All the 
charm of the forest is gone. Some 
of these fires are caused by one 
carelessly left camp fire or a drop- 
ped cigarette. Notice how very 
dry the duff is on a hot day and 
be sure to point out the fire 
hazard. 

Fine glimpses of deer, elk, bear, 
coyote, and smaller game will 
reward the camper who travels 
softly and keeps his eyes open. 

The management of the nation- 
al forests involves the correlation 
of all resources so that the nation- 
al forests may be of maximum 
benefit to the nation. 
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By Dx. Ray Jotmns 


GROWING SENSE of social 





responsibility has become 
evident in the camping 
movement. 


As camping emerged from its 
recreational stage in the early 
1930’s, it began a systematic and 
cooperative effort to formulate 
and apply standards to every as- 
pect of camping. That effort has 
continued. Better camping, more 
socially useful camping, has be- 
come an accepted goal of camp- 
ing leaders. 

This growing sense of social 
responsibility is now becoming 
expressed forcibly in another 
way: in a concern to make camp- 
ing available for more children, 
for all children. 

Two things seem clear: (1) 
camping, or “outdoor education,”’ 
is now quite generally recognized 
as one of our most potent forces 
for furthering the development of 


. Abstracted from a speech presented at the 
American Camping Association Regional Con- 
vention in New York, March, 1947. 
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Ketter Camping 





Photo courtesy Donald S. Lowe 


for More Children 


boys and girls. We know that its 
outdoor environment, its relative- 
ly simple life, its rich variety of 
possible activities, can be effec- 
tive antidotes for our highly- 
organized, intensified, urbanized 
living. We are learning how to 
use the resources of the out-of- 
doors to contribute not only to 
the physical vitality and physical 
well-being of children, but to 
their social and intellectual ma- 
turity. 

It is obvious, in the second 
place, that only a relatively small 
proportion of the boys and girls 
in most American communities 
now have camping opportunities 
available to them. The facts 
which have been available seem 
to indicate that the percentage of 
children eight to sixteen years of 
age who now attend camps in 
most communities ranges from 
three to 17 per cent. In most 
communities it apparently is 
about five per cent. 

Extension of camping was foi 
many years almost entirely a 
concern of individual camps and 
individual agencies. By the be- 


ginning of World War II, how- 
ever, interest in extending camp- 
ing opportunities became evident 
in public school circles. Outdoor 
education was made available to 
the school children of Battle 
Creek, through the joint effort of 
the public schools of the county 
and the Kellogg Foundation. 
School children in San Diego 
County, California, can go camp- 
ing with their own teachers 
through a plan now in operation. 
Other cities and states are en- 
couraging such development as a 
part of the total educational ex- 
perience of children. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, in a widely distributed 
news-magazine article in April, 
1946, advocated the year-round 
use of camping as an integral 
part of the public school system. 
He proposed that communities 
plan to spend only three-fourths 
of their funds for conventional 
city school buildings; and that 
they use the remaining fourth of 
their funds for building and 
equipping school camps in the 
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Dr. Johns is General Secretary of the YMCA 
of Boston, Massachusetts. His experience in 
social work dates back a quarter of a century 
to the time when he was on the staff of the 
Chicago YMCA. From 1941-46 he served as 
National Director of Operations of the USO. 


A graduate of George Williams College, he 
received the M.S.W. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, School of Social Work in 
1940 and Ph.D. from Columbia in 1946. 





nearby country. He suggested a 
full-year school system, with all 
children having the opportunity 
to spend one quarter of their 
school year in outdoor education. 

In 1945, a group of leading ed- 
ucators met at National Camp of 
Life Camps to discuss three is- 
sues: (1) What is the place of 
outdoor and camping experiences 
in American education? (2) How 
can camping and outdoor educa- 
tion be integrated into teacher 
education? (3) How can public 
support for camping and outdoor 
education be developed so it can 
‘ be extended to more American 
youth ? 

In July, 1946, a bill was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate 
(S. 2499) to “establish a national 
policy for education and to pro- 
vide a ten-year program of as- 
sistance to the states for the fur- 
ther development of educational 
systems.’ This bill included a 
section entitled “Camping Pro- 
grams for Children and Youth,” 
which authorized an appropria- 
tion to assist states in providing 
camping programs for children 
and youth in public parks and 
forests, the programs to be ad- 
ministered by schools and other 
non-profit organizations in co- 
operation with park and forest 
authorities. 


Attitude toward extension 


What should be the relation- 
ship of the leadership of existing 
camps—or of the present camp- 
ing movement — to these recent 
efforts to extend camping, espe- 
cially those under public school 
auspices? What attitudes should 
guide these _ possible’ relation- 
ships ? 

One attitude, obviously, could 
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be that of resistance, of opposi- 
tion. Some logical basis could be 
stated for such a position. Camp- 
ing leaders have learned a good 
deal about camping. They have 
learned the hard way, by trial and 
error, by experimentation. They 
have invested time and energy 
and funds. They have worked 
together to develop and to apply 
standards. They have developed 
a philosophy and a methodology. 


But resistance and opposition, 
on the other hand, would in all 
probability be unsound and short- 
sighted. It probably would also, 
in the long run, be futile. Camp- 
ing leaders have deep convictions 
about the values of camping in 
the developmental process of 
youth. Only men and women with 
such genuine convictions and with 
a sense of practical idealism 
would face, year after year, the 
personal and professional respon- 
sibilities and hazards which camp 
leadership involves. Camping 
leaders organize their profession- 
al lives on the premise that camp- 
ing is essential, that it is an essen- 
tial part of American education. 
Equalization of camping opportu- 
nity is an inevitable corollary to 
that premise. 

The alternative attitude, prob- 
ably the only sociaily-justifiable 
attitude, is one of hopeful inter- 
est and ready cooperation. Camp- 
ing leaders can help guide and 
direct the movement to extend 
camping under school and other 
public agency auspices. Camping 
under public school auspices can 
be conducted on a level which 
represents the best in camping. 
School leadership has been ex- 
posed in recent years to a phil- 
osophy of informal, democratic 
education. Many of the best lead- 


ers in private and organizationa! 
camps have been people from the 
teaching field. It should be pos- 
sible for current camping leader- 
ship to influence the quality o1 
camping. The need is clear; the 
ways can be found. 


What are the possible effect: 
on the camping movement of the 
expansion of camping? No one 
can know with certainty, bu! 
some speculation may be useful. 
Several results may occur: 

There will obviously be more 
widespread opportunity to enjoy 
and profit from a camping experi- 
ence. More boys and girls will go 
to camp. More equal opportunity 
for different racial and cultural! 
groups, as well as different in- 
come groups, will probably be 
available. A more widespread in- 
terest In camping will almost in- 
evitably result. Some added sta- 
tus may accompany wider public 
acceptance. A flood of new camp- 
ing leadership, with the zest and 
enthusiasm of new people in a 
field, will probably result. Fur- 
ther leadership shortages may, of 
course, occur. Innovation and ex- 
perimentation may be encouraged. 
The need for inter-agency plan- 
ning, between representatives of 
private camps, voluntary organi- 
zation camps and public-agency 
camps will increase many-fold. 
Another effect may be that new 
pressures may be exerted to im- 
prove the quality of existing 
camping service. 

On the other hand, limitations 
may develop. Some sub-standard 
camping with inadequate facil- 
ities, incompetent and immature 
leadership, with improper safe- 
guards to health, may be conduc- 
ted. At best, the formal and arti- 
ficial life of city classrooms may 
possibly be transferred to some 
camps. But, it must also be ad- 
mitted, sub-standard camping has 
existed,— it still exists in some pri- 
vate and in some organizational 
camps. The feeling of competi- 
tion may also be extended. If new 
camps are fee-paying camps, this 
hazard will be lessened. But the 
necessity to justify the expense 
required to campers or to their 
parents, will continue. Private 
schools have been under this ne- 
cessity for many years. Limita- 
tions may occur, but the risk 
seems one worth taking, in order 
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that camping may be extended to 
more and more children and 
young people. 

The possibility of more wide- 
spread and effective evaluation 
processes should also be noted. 
Formal educational circles have 
had extensive experience with ap- 
praisal and accreditation proced- 
ures. Though some of them have 
been highly formalized and are 
to a considerable degree inap- 
plicable to camping situations, the 
concern for evaluation is likely to 
find expression. Year-round camp- 
ing, already evident in some pub- 
lic-school camp experimentation, 
may receive a new impetus. At 
the same time, the effort to extend 
camping to large numbers of boys 
and girls, at low cost, may expand 
the emphasis on ten-day and two- 
week camping periods, with their 
inevitable limitations and compli- 
cations. Other camps, it is also 
true, may possibly be thereby 
freed to concentrate on_ all- 
summer camp periods. 

How rapidly camping under 
public agency auspices will de- 
velop is at this point difficult to 
forecast. The present crisis in 
education may slow up the process 
of expanding functions. But in- 
terest 1s quite widespread and 
considerable planning and experi- 
mentation are under way. 


Camping leaders need not wait 
for expansion under new auspices. 
They can push forward on co- 
operative efforts of their 


Own. 


Photo courtesy St. Mary’s Camp, Mich. 
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They can increase the tempo and 
expand the range of their joint 
efforts to increase the number of 
boys and girls attending camps. 
Great strides were made in the 
pre-war years. Some further ad- 
vance was made in the war years, 
through camping bureaus and 
registries. In some communities, 
special community fund alloca- 
tions have been made. Agencies 
working with children but with- 
out camps have selected and 
financed campers. Special funds 
have been raised in many cities. 
In certain cities, as in Chicago, 
established camps, under the 
stimulus of the joint selection and 
camp placement process, expan- 
ded their facilities or added peri- 
ods. More effective utilization of 
existing facilities was made. Fur- 
ther joint efforts among existing 
camps Can, in many cities, expand 
camping opportunities. 

Better camping as well as more 
camping must continue to be em- 
phasized. “Better camping for 
more children” should certainly 
not be permitted to degenerate to 
a mere emphasis on camping for 
more children. Further progress 
toward improved camping must 
be made. The inevitable setbacks 
of war in standard-application 
must be overcome. Minimum 
standards must become manda- 
tory, for the protection of camp- 
ers and their parents. Several 


cities, among them Cleveland and 
Baltimore, have been moving 
ahead recently in co-operative 
standard-making and_ standard 
application. Camping for young 
people and for families must be 
extended, as well as camping for 
children. Coeducational camping, 
wisely guided, can help provide 
wholesome experience for hetero- 
sexual living. Greater diversity 
and variety in type of camping 
experience must be encouraged. 
Camping is a kind of experience, 
even more than it is a setting. 
Day camps, winter camps, work 
camps, mountain camps, farm 
camps, seashore camps, mobile 
camps and travel camps, can all 
help develop. personality and 
widen horizons. 


The movement toward more 
professionalized leadership in the 
camping field must not be lost. 
Extensive experience, involving 
special knowledge and skill, has 
been developing. That body of 
knowledge and skill must become 
more systematized before real 
status of a profession is achieved. 
It must become more genuinely 
oriented to camping settings. It 
must be supported by valid re- 
search. Such systematic knowl- 
edge and skill will need to become 
the basis for professional educa- 
tion for directors and for the 
training of counselors if camping 

(Continued on page 34) 


LEFT—-New experience in outdoor education for children of Battle Creek 
BELOW—School children in San Diego can go camping with their teachers 
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IN SMALL darkrooms, such as the 7’ x 
6’ shown, where developing and print- 
ing are to be done in the same roon, it 
is much easier to arrange things so that 
the complete room may be totally 
darkened. A—Safelight lamp with 
opal glass; B—Darkroom lamp; C— 
Indirect light box; D—Safelight lamp; 
E—Electrical wall outlets 


THE “‘WET”’ area will center 
about the sink, and beneath 
it storage space may be pro- 
vided for trays, if necessary. 
A — Darkroom lamp; B — 
Safelight lamp; C—Gradu- 
ates; D—Tray rack; E— 
Negative drying line 


HE PROBLEM of designing 

and building a satisfactory 

and attractive photograph- 
ic darkroom for the camp is by 
no means a complex one. 

In the first place, photography, 
as practiced by most amateurs, is 
basically a simple process with 
simple needs. In the second place, 
once the minimum requirements 
are understood and the space to 
be allotted for the purpose fixed, 
the matter resolves itself into de- 
termining the most practical and 
efficient utilization of that space 
in accordance with construction 
principles which past experience 
has outlined. 

The construction of the dark- 
room will be influenced by the 
folowing factors: How often will 
the room be used? How many 
people are to work in it simuli- 
taneously ? What type of work is 
to be done there—film develop- 
ment, contact printing, enlarging 
or “the works ?” 

A room that is to be used fre- 





By Editorial Staff, Eastman Kodak C:. 


quently, even by only one person, 
should naturally be larger and 
better fitted for convenient opera- 
tion than one which is to be used 
only on occasion. Likewise, two 
workers will definitely require 
more space than one. As a result, 
a camp darkroom in which only 
one or two persons are to work 
need be only about 6 x 8 feet. 
However, a darkroom for use by 
a group of six or eight people 
simultaneously should probably 
be closer to 12 x 18 feet. 

The basic requisite of any dark- 
room is, of course, that the room 
be capable of being completely 
darkened. Almost any room that 
can be darkened by pulling 
shades and closing doors at night 
is sufficient for printing opera- 
tions. On the other hand, for film 
development and the handling of 
exposed films, a small room that 
can be completely darkened so 
that every vestige of white light 
is eliminated is an absolute neces- 
sity. 
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No matter what size unit is de- 
cided upon, a few basic construc- 
‘ion principles must be followed. 
“hree separate and distinct areas 
must be provided for. These in- 
clude a ‘‘wet area” for the pro- 
cessing of films and prints; a “dry 
area’ for the handling of papers 
and contact and enlargment print- 
ing, and a “‘storage area”’ for the 
safe storage of chemicals and 
supplies necessary in the work. 

Running water is, of course, de- 
sirable for any darkroom and 
electrical facilities should also be 
available. In addition, for great- 
est convenience, the darkroom 
should be well ventilated by 
means of light traps or darkroom 
fans so that the room will remain 
dry and working conditions will 
be comfortable. Small darkrooms 
which are not properly ventilated 
will show a decided rise in tem- 
perature as the result of enlarger 
and body heat in a short period of 
time. 

The operation of a camp dark- 
room, aside from the construction, 
should most certainly be given 
consideration. It is advisable to 
have one counselor in charge of 
the darkroom at all times. A coun- 
selor who has had experience in 
photographic processing is, of 
course, the most desirable. In ad- 
dition, certain campers could be 
delegated as darkroom assistants 
to handle the washing and drying 
of all prints made by campers 
who participate in this activity, 
and to aid in the operation and 
maintenance of the darkroom. 





Minimum equipment 


For a smali darkroom, mini- 
mum equipment requirements 
would be as follows: 


For film development 
Darkroom lamps 
Three enameled trays 
Timer 
Tray Thermometer 
Graduate 
Six film clips 
Glass stirring rod 
Overhead wire with spring-clip 
clothespins for drying films 
W astebasket 


For contact printing 
Auto-mask printing frame 
Enameled tray, 16 x 20, or 20 x 
24 
For enlarging 


Portable miniature eniarger or 


precision enlarger 
Three enameled trays 


Useful accessories 


Other useful equipment for a 
small camp darkroom would in- 
clude: 


For film development 

Day-loading tank for 
magazine 

Three hard rubber tanks 4 x 5- 
inch with eight sheet film 
developing hangers 

Darkroom ventilator 

Photo chamois 


35mm 


For contact printing 
All-metal printer 
Automatic tray siphon 
Trimmer 
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TABLE FOR TWO ENLARGERS 





PRINT ORYING RACK 
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IN LARGER darkrooms, film handling 
can be done in a separate small unit 
which can be cut off from the print 


making area and can be totally dark- 
ened, as shown in the above diagram. 


Ferrotype plates 
Print roller or squeegee 
Photo blotter roll 


For enlarging 
Masking paper board 
8 x 10 enlarging easel 
Print paddle 
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THE “DRY” area will center 
about the table on which the 
enlarger or contact printers 
are placed. Storage space 
beneath and cupboards a- 
bove will provide for stor- 
age of papers, dry chem- 


icals and other 


equipment 


necessary 


A — Safelight 
lamp; B— Timer; C — En- 
larger; D—Printer; E—Trim- 


mer; F—Print drying rack 
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New Trends 


Photos courtesy U. S. Forest Service 
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im Nature Education 


HE END AND AIM of nature 

education in all too many of 

our summer camps seems to 
consist simply of identification. 
“That is a pitch pine and there is 
a grey birch.” “‘There’s a Virginia 
deer—see it?’’ This describes in 
part the approach and method in 
teaching nature in many camps. 


There is mounting evidence, 
however, that a definite shift is 


lo 


By Wes Klusmaun 


Boy Scouts, New York 


taking place with emphasis upon 
knowing environment, personal 
use of natural resources, and con- 
servation in terms of safety and 
protection and the national econ- 
omy. 

The organization camp poses 
both a problem and a greater op- 
portunity in this field. The prob- 
lem is related to time. The Boy 
Scouts regard the summer camp 


as a training camp for the year- 
round program. In the summer 
camp we can make skilled leaders 
available to interpret the more 
technical phases of the program 
and through them provide an un- 
derstanding of basic activities 
that can be further explored and 
utilized during the year. 





Abstracted from a paper presented at a meeting 
of the American Nature Study Society, Decem- 
her, 1946. 
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Because of the shortness of 
time in the organization camp, it 
is obviously essential that the 
program of camping education, 
embracing a use of natural re- 
sources, be carefully outlined and 
integrated with other phases of 
the program. 


Program Outline 


For example: a child’s intro- 
duction to the camp should go 
quite beyond giving information 
on just the physical resources of 
the camp, such as the location of 
the waterfront, health lodge or 
first aid station, campfire circle or 
administration building. It should 
tell him something of his natural 
environment; i.e., the geology of 
the area, type of woods, its place 
in the economy of the surrounding 
country. Is it a valuable water- 
shed, timberland, game refuge, 
recreation area? How do people 
make a living on it? Into what 
rivers does it drain? Why was 
the camp located there? Where 
do the trails go? What about the 
other inhabitants of the area, in 
addition to humans? 

The campcraft and woodcraft 
program opens up great opportu- 
nities for use and understanding 
of these natural resources, partic- 
ularly if the camper is made to 
understand that the knowledge 
will make camping and outdoor 
life easier and more enjoyable to 
him. 

Fire-building opens up great 
areas for the exploration of rocks 
and minerals and the understand- 
ing of natural resources. What 
rocks are best to use for fireplaces 
and why? Where is the best tin- 
d-r to be found? What trees, 
shrubs, vines or grasses provide 
good tinder? How about kind- 
ling and firewood? Which pro- 
vides the quickest heat and the 
best coals? What woods will 
burn, even though green ? 

What about rustic camp gad- 
gets and furniture? Is there to 
be any choice in the kinds of ma- 
terials used? 


What trees provide the best 
poles? What wood splits easily? 

In cutting sticks for cooking 
without utensils, is there any 
choice in woods? Should some be 
uvoided ? How do you tell? 

In just this small segment of 
camping experiences—fire-build- 
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ing and cooking, if we are skillful 
we can turn this necessity for 
knowledge of the environment in- 
to an introduction to a greater 
practical understanding of natu- 
ral resources. 

Naturally, this area is related 
to fire protection. Why is it neces- 
sary to clear around the fire- 
places? What makes the forest 
so valuable? The answers can 
lead to knowing trees for their 
commercial vaiue or their values 
in harboring wild life; for their 
ability to hold soil and check ero- 
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sion, or to help hold water in 
check on valuable watersheds. 

I could go on opening up areas 
for knowing and utilizing the re- 
sources of the nature world, such 
as where to find food in the 
woods, what plants to avoid, what 
fibers to use for making fish lines, 
where to find native material for 
a fish hook. And so we’re off 
again from trees to plants to fish. 


The arts and crafts programs 
open more new areas including 
vegetable and mineral dyes, 
woods, bark, fibers, feathers, clay, 
pebbles, shells and bones. As 
each element is called to mind a 
new circle for learning is realized. 

There are great opportunities 
in our camps to do great service 
to the country in the field of con- 
servation and protection. Fire 
trails need to be built not only to 
protect our own properties but to 
protect the forest areas. There 
are historical trails that need to 
be opened up. During recent sea- 
sons, three such projects were 
carried out. Several camps, in co- 
operation with the Forest Service, 
worked over many miles of trail 
that had become impassable. 


The Eagle Scout Forestry Camp 
of Wisconsin, in existence since 
1929, has set a fine example in 
providing opportunity for hun- 
dreds of young men to serve their 
country and to learn true conser- 
vation. 

It has been from some of these 
projects that we have learned 
how we might integrate some 
conservation projects into the pro- 
gram of our regular camps. All of 
us Should regard our campsites as 
demonstration areas for the prac- 
tice of the principles of good con- 
servation and then from there ex- 
tend our interests as we may to 
surrounding areas that help to 
make our camp a desirable place 
in which to live and learn. 

To sum up—we must learn to 
use the elementary activities in 
the camp as “interest builders”’ in 
nature adventuring. Let this ex- 
panded interest in nature develop 
into an understanding and respect 
for all of our natural resources. 
The result will surely be better 
citizens who can with real convic- 
tion and understanding say or 
sing—‘“I love thy rocks and rills, 
thy woods and templed hills.’’ 

Now there is one more ques- 
tion. I have touched on the op- 
portunities in camps and perhaps 
suggested a method but the fact 
remains that only a beginning has 
been made. The real question is 
not how, but who? 


Nature groups can help 


It takes leaders with imagina- 
tion and some technical skill to 
promote such a program. This 
means that members of nature 
study organizations must feel a 
responsibility to help. This can 
be done in two ways: (1) By 
serving as staff members for sum- 
mer camps; (2) by aiding in 
training staff members for sum- 
mer camps. It is the latter that 
will pay the biggest dividends, 
for in this manner their personal 
service can be multiplied many 
times. This service will be most 
effective. It is geared to normal 
activities of the camp and its 
growth and development stems 
from the ordinary routines and 
established features of the camp. 

It can vitalize the whole pro- 
gram and more surely make 
camping a great influence in the 
field of education. 
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The Core of the Camp 


is the Camper 


Not the program— 
Never its administration 


IFE IN CAMP is a method, 

an ideal, a process. It is 

based on friendliness and the 
worth of the individual. It is lead- 
ership and campers — not equip- 
ment—which make a camp. Our 
vision is focused on the individual 
boy or girl. 

We are concerned with the de- 
velopment of rugged individuals 
who can stand up under the 
stresses and strains of this new 
age—to help them live better with 
others, to cultivate reasonableness 
. and understanding. 

This calls for strengthening 
our campers’ ability to adjust. So- 
ciety needs diverse personalities 
and social types, people of all 
kinds, people who are “individu- 
al” and not simply Mary and Joe 
Babbitts. 

The development of this kind 
of personality requires an exam- 
ination of our individual methods. 
Do we accept self-government as 
good government, or do we only 
pay it lip service? Do we honestly 
have. self-government at the 
camper level? Do we hear the 
voices of campers, do we hear the 
voices of our staff, do we hear 
any voices above the din of our 
own? 

This day and age of specializa- 
tion in entertainment—with mil- 
lions of dollars spent in movies, 
the radio and commercial recrea- 
tion—is a challenge to us. Our 
directions and methods have to be 
tops. Fortunately our field is the 
whole realm of the out-of-doors 
and we only need to become more 
expert in using this natural set- 
ting to serve the _ personality 
needs of our campers. Our spe- 
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cial talents are related to our 
sensitiveness to nature which 
brings insights and visions which 
humanity does not otherwise at- 
tain. 

Someone asked a comedian how 
he thought up so many jokes. He 
said: “‘I just sit down, start laugh- 
ing, then I think backwards.” 
When we come up against a tough 
problem, we should picture a boy 
or a girl in our mind, and start 
thinking backwards. The camper 
is the starting point in group liv- 
ing, not the program, never its 
administration. 

We must spend more time with 
the individual as a part of the 
group. We must give each camp- 
er some time of his own and we 
must give him recognition and 
personal attention. Our counsel- 
ors must be equipped to give this 
kind of leadership. They must be 
creative pump primers, guides, 
formulators and, as the campers 
reach an older age, more of a 
coach and advisor. A genuine 
group leader has a spirit of self- 
lessness that places the welfare 
of the group and individual above 
that of personal aggrandizement 
or exploitation. 

Our objectives of group living 
in camp should be to help the 
child: 

1. To understand himself. 

2. To find joy in being alive. 

3. To be more on his own; to 
be able to make decisions. 

4. To have the friendship of 
adults and boys and girls alike. 
This is sometimes called social 
acceptance and approval. I like 
to call it friendship. 

5. To have his inquisitiveness 





By George Miller 


President, Arizona Section ACA 


and creativeness rewarded with 
encouragement and new skills. 

6. More recognition of gzood— 
less of bad. 

7. An acceptance of the dig- 
nity of work. 

8. A healthy body, mind and 
spirit. 

9. A broad threshold for hu- 
mor. 

10. A sincere humility with an 
ever-present thankfulness. 

11. An abiding faith in human 
nature. 

12. A spirit more of giving and 
less of “‘gimme.”’ 

13. A strength in fiber, en- 
riched by sunsets, real through 
the feel of good earth between 
one’s toes, lifted by mountains, 
sunbaked on the desert, washed 
clean in the stream or the sea- 
shore and made rugged with 
hikes and high adventure in the 
wilderness. 

14. Finally, a spiritual strength 
through relationships, without 
which human life is not possible. 
Spiritual strength, if it remains 
individual, can reveal little of 
what God can do when He is in 
life. Group living in a spiritual 
atmosphere is the most effective 
way of life because it bears evi- 
dence of the realism of God‘s 
reign of love in human life. 

The spirit of God has moved 
through all of human history and 
has found expression in a univer- 
sal community. Today, again, 
hundreds of attempts to live to- 
gether in love are springing up 
throughout the world. This re- 
birth of group living is the di- 
vine answer to a world filled with 
suspicion, hate and greed. 
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December 15, 1947 


To the Members of the 
American Camping Association 


Greetings: 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is pleased to join 
with local members in extending to you a cordial invita- 
tion to attend the convention of the American Camping 
Association in Los Angeles, March 22 - 25, 1948. 


Why not plan to attend this meeting and spend your 
vacation here? Through the efforts of Milton Goldberg, 
your Convention Chairman, and his committee, a worth- 
while and stimulating program has béen arranged for you. 


The attractions of Southern California are many and 
varied. Hollywood, Olvera Street, Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery, national radio broadcasting studios, 
"Symphonies Under the Stars" -- these and many other 
points of interest too numerous to mention will insure 
pleasant times for everyone. 


It is a privilege for our city to serve as host to a 
group whose primary concern is making possible valuable 
camping experiences for the youth of our country. We 
are looking forward to your visit with interest and 
shall be happy to assist in every way possible to make 
your stay here profitable and enjoyable. 


Cordially yours, 


J "4 
, f 
f 4 
f jf 
fi 
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, l/ 
C. S. Beesemyer, Président 
Los Angeles Chamber cf Commerce 
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‘amping Club 


Provides Adventure 
lor Boston Youngsters 


Nearly every community in 
America has natural recreational 
resources which have remained 
unutilized or rarely used and 
which can be developed into vital 
areas in which we can help to 
meet the demands and challenge 
of modern youth. 

When I began to explore the 
possibilities of supplying oppor- 
tunities for adventure for the 
youngsters of Boston, I found that 
with very little money we could 
make infinitely wider use of the 
Blue Hills nearby and the lovely 
Charles River. The Charles River 
is over 100 miles in length and 
much of it is in country as wild as 
it used to be more than 100 years 
ago. The river bank is high for 
several thousand yards and the 
valleys behind it are inundated 
during the high water in the early 
spring, with the result that it has 
become a natural bird and small 
animal sanctuary. 


There was no public money 
available but with a small dona- 
tion I hired an abandoned boat 
house and bought and borrowed 
a couple of canoes. The late Dr. 
Thomas Barbour of Harvard gave 
me some camping equipment and 
I looked around for some volun- 
teers to start a camping-canoeing 
project to supply adventure to 
city-pent adolescents. 

The boat house, which we 
named the Quineboquin Camping 
Club, is within easy reach of all 
Boston boys whose natural desire 
to go camping was never Satisfied 
because of their inability to fi- 
nance trips into the woods. Trips 
are carefully planned and super- 
vised up or down the river, which 
extends some 60 miles beyond the 
boat house. Ideal camping coun- 
try abounds in the river country, 
the best of which is the Rocky 
Narrows Reservation maintained 
by the Trustees of Public Reserva- 





tions, another volunteer group 
whose function it has been to re- 
claim forest areas for the use and 
enjoyment of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The setting of a long, winding 
river with birds new and strange 
to city youth is ideal, and the 
spectacle of wild grapevines 
hanging from the topmost 
branches of tall oaks on the riv- 
er’s edge and dropping into the 
water lends a tropical setting 
which adds to the illusion of being 
in some place remote and exciting 
with, perhaps, lurking Indians 
and imaginary dangers every- 
where. 

The Boston Police Department 
cooperates by maintaining a po- 
lice patrol motor launch at the 
boat house and by assigning two 
recreation trained police officers 
whose enthusiasm and help have 
been invaluable in carrying on 
the program. 

In the winter months, skating 
parties, snow-shoeing, and _ ice- 
fishing are the order of the day 
and the fellowship of our outdoor 
and indoor fireplaces is no small 
part of the year-round enriching 
and memorable experiences en- 
joyed by the boys of the Quine- 
boquin Camping Club. 

ALBERT WEST 


Board of Recreation 
Boston, Mass. 
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CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


Return this data to 


ROY P. FERDINAND, Registration Chairman 
American Camping Association Convention 
729 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14, California 


March 22, 23, 24, 25, 1948 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


The return of this reservation at the earliest possible date 
will enable us to provide better for your convenience and 
enjoyment during the convention. 


We (1) wish to register for the 


Entire Convention Beginning Monday, March 22 through 
Thursday, March 25. 
[] $22.50 includes all meetings, the Opening Dinner on 
Monday, Convention Banquet on Tuesday, and the 
Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Balance of Convention—Beginning Tuesday, March 23 
[] $16.00 includes all meetings Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Convention Banquet on Tuesday, and the 
Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Salance of Convention—Beginning Wednesday, March 24. 
[] $8.00 includes all meetings Wednesday and Thursday 
and the Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Reservation fee of $10.00 (per person) must accompany 
‘his application. No refunds for cancellation can be made 
‘tter March 1, 1948. Make all checks payable to AMERI- 
es CAMPING ASSOCIATION CONVENTION COMMIT- 
TEE. 


(.mping Magazine, January, 1948 
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| 
FORM | 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS | 

All hotel accommodations should be made through the | 
Convention Registration Committee. | 

To forestall confusion and delay, you are urged to res- | 
ister at your hotel on Sunday, March 21, while choice ac- 
commodations are still available and to assure your attend- | 
ance at the opening meetings of the convention on Monday, | 
March 22. | 

The following accommodations are available: 

The Biltmore Hotel, 515 S. Olive St. | 
(Convention Headquarters) | 
[] Doubles $9.00 to $12.00 (Doubles rate for single | 
occupancy). | 

[] Double bed 
[] Twin Beds | 

[] Suites $15.00 and $20.00. | 

Alexandria Hotel, 210 W. 5th Street, | 
(3 blocks from Convention Headquarters) 
[] Singles $5.00 | 
[] Doubles 
[] Double bed $6.00 and $7.00. 
Twin beds $8.00. 

[] Suites $16.00. | 
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Inter-racial camp for mothers 
and babies maintained by the 
Union Settlement of New York 


produces dramatic results 


AMP ELLEN MARVIN was 
q established to provide a va- 

cation for mothers from East 
Harlem who would have no other 
means of a rest from their heavy 
responsibilities. Because of their 
very limited resources, it was so 
set up that they could bring with 
them their children (from two to 
six years) too young to be away 
from them. A special staff cares 
for the children the greater part 
of the day so that the mothers for 
two weeks of the year can have 
some life of their own. 

Our people come from one of 
the most crowded areas of New 
York City, an area where there 
have been waves of new immi- 
grants for the last 50 years. Liv- 
ing is tense, hurried, crowded, 
noisy. It is an area of low income, 
over-crow ding and racial tensions. 
Most of the families are known to 
the Settlement throughout the 
year so that the program at the 
camp is a continuation and in- 
tensification of their relationship 
to the Settlement. To further this, 
some full-time members of the 
staff are transferred to the camp 
for the summer. 

Experience is showing that 
what these women need most is 
to develop inner resources and 
strength to meet their daily re- 
sponsibilities when they return to 
their homes. Therefore, in the 
camp program we try to help the 
campers find a richer life through 
new experiences and interests and 
to learn better ways of living, so 
that they can build and maintain 
stronger, happier homes for their 
families. 

The program is planned and 
carried out by the campers under 
the guidance and stimulation of 
the adult counselor staff. At a 
meeting on the first morning in 
camp they are told, ‘‘This is your 
vacation. What do you want to 
do with it?” They tend to cling 
to a certain pattern of special 
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events which have grown up 
through the years but each year 
new events are introduced. Some 
groups need more help in plan- 
ning their programs than others; 
some need practically no help. 
Whenever’ possible committees 
are assigned to be responsible for 
a given program. This is always 
true of the Sunday morning ser- 
vices, the Amateur Night and the 


banquet. 
Through the various activities, 
new interests are developed. 


There are many opportunities for 
experiencing the beauty and quiet 
of nature. On starlight nights 
there are “‘sings’”’ around the eve- 
ning campfire by the shore of the 
lake. Once a week the nature 
specialists from the museum give 
a program of slides and lectures 
on the flora or fauna of the area. 


Mothers develop new interests 


Swimming and boating are very 
popular and the craft classes 
held in the morning are always 
crowded. The campers make in- 
expensive but attractive articles 
for their homes or gifts for friends 
and relatives. 

There are at least two all-day 


hikes each session, besides shorter 


ones. 

Music weaves itself throughout 
the program. After dinner each 
day the campers linger around 
the table to sing old and new 
songs. In addition, music is used 
in most of the evening programs. 
Folk dancing is very popular as 
an evening activity, too. Although 
formal concerts, as such, are not 
attempted, the mothers appreci- 
ate an occasional evening of clas- 
sical music. , 

During the day the campers 
follow their particular interests, 
but in the evening they all come 
together. This is the time when 
they have their special programs: 
Venetian Night, Scavenger Hunt, 
Barn Dance, Amateur Night and 


Vacation Camp fo 


whatever else they have planned. 
Most evenings are full of fun but 
the final night there is a solemn 
program built around the theme 
of the beauty of nature and 
friendship. Some of the campers 
read poems or sing. The climax 
is a candle-light parade back to 
the main camp. 

In camp the campers do all the 
housework except the prepara- 
tion and serving of meals. Di- 
vided into six ‘‘Kaper” groups, 
they rotate to a new “‘Kaper” each 
day. In addition, they care for 
their own cabins. Those with 
small children have considerable 
laundry because they do not have 
enough clothing to last through 
the two weeks. 

Through the experience of 
planning and living together they 
develop a feeling and apprecia- 
tion for others. They gain con- 
fidence in themselves as they find 
that they have something to con- 
tribute to others and they gain a 
feeling for the rights and prob- 
lems of others. 

This camp is completely inter- 
racial. At one time Porto Ricans 
came the first period, Negroes the 
last, and the Italians and Jewish 
in the middle periods, which are 
preferred because of the better 
weather. For the past five years, 
however, people have been as- 
signed to the session of their 
preference in order of registra- 
tion. At first there was great re- 
sentment on the part of the old 
white group. Today there is a 
growing appreciation of the op- 
portunity of learning to know 
people from different cultural and 
social backgrounds. A camper 
takes her place in the group be- 
cause of what she can contribute 
to the program. Natural leaders 
are accepted because of their 
initiative and personality, irre- 
spective of their nationality. 

The staff, of course, sets the 
atmosphere. People are great in- 
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others 


By Janet P. Murray 


itators of those whom they ad- 
mire. As an example of how the 
tone is set, each staff member con- 
siders herself a hostess at the 
table. Every effort is made to 
have the tables look attractive 
with simple but gay equipment— 
geraniums on the tables, colored 
oilcloth, inexpensive but colorful 
pitchers. Through example and 
simple suggestions such as ““Won’t 
you have some bread and pass 
it?” they learn to pass the bread 
instead of grabbing for it. This 
may seem terribly elementary, but 
as these simple niceties are car- 
ried out throughout the daily con- 
tacts, as the campers learn that a 
staff person does not bite back at 
them when they speak roughly, 
they, in turn, become mellower 
and more considerate of others. 

The children sleep with their 
mothers and there are several 
periods during the day when the 
mothers are responsible for them. 
But eight hours of their day are 
spent with their counselors. The 
mothers get them ready for break- 
fast, then at 8:00 a.m. turn them 
over to the counselors who eat 
with their own group of children. 
No mothers are allowed in the 
dining porch during the children’s 
meal except those whose children 
are too young to feed themselves. 
There are exceptions made where 
there is an emotional problem and 
it seems wise to make a more 
gradual break between mother 
and child. Most of these straight- 
en out in a day of two. 

The mothers then are complete- 
ly free until 11:45 a.m., when 
they take their children to clean 
them up for lunch and give the 
counselors a chance to relax and 
cleanup. At 12:30 the counselors 
again take the children for lunch 
alter which they take them to 
thelr cabins for a rest period 
while the mothers have their din- 
ner. After the adult dinner the 
mothers are responsible for their 
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SUPERVISED playground facilities 


own children during the remain- 
der of the rest period. 

There is another play period in 
the afternoon, a break before 
supper, then supper and play 
with the counselors while the 
mothers eat. One counselor is on 
duty every evening so that when 
the mothers go to the evening pro- 
gram after their children are in 
bed, they know their children are 
safe. 

Every effort is made to have the 
mothers respect the right of the 
counselors for their free periods, 
so that they can be fresh to doa 
good job with the children when 
it is their turn again. The mothers 
are also urged to use these brief 
periods with their children to play 
with them and to get to know 
them better than they can at 
home where they are so busy with 
so many other things. 

Each counselor has from five to 
eight children assigned to her, 
depending upon the age group for 
which she is responsible. Those 
caring for two and three-year-olds 
have to have smaller groups be- 
cause of the individual attention 
they need in feeding and toileting. 

Whenever possible the pro- 
gram is conducted out of doors. 
The babies spend most of their 
time on their own playground. 
The older children (four to six 
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such as this give mothers freedom 


years) work together as a group 
with their own counselor. Miss 
C’s group may play on the big 
children’s playground for an hour, 
go to the craft room for half an 
hour, go fishing and then have 
swimming instruction. Another 
group of six-year-olds might be 
out on a walk looking for sala- 
manders at the same time. Milk 
and crackers are served at 10:00 
a.m. and aiter rest hour. 

The children gain a great deal 
from this regular routine. In 
some of the homes meals are pret- 
ty haphazard. Here they follow a 
regular pattern. They learn to 
gather at their tables and wait 
until grace is sung. For new chil- 
dren it is often the first time they 
have eaten without their mothers. 
Gradually, eating habits and table 
manners improve as they learn 
from each other and from their 
counselors. Most children are eat- 
ing all foods before they leave. 

The counselors are not interest- 
ed in just keeping the children 
busy. The program of each group 
is planned around the needs of 
the individual children. As the 
counselors come to understand 
some of the causes of the be- 
havior they have to deal with, 
they become much more skillful 
in helping their children develop 
through their play experiences. 
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Two Camp Anniversaries 


In Sherwood Forest, Green Lake, Wisc., a camp named, for 
obvious reasons, “Robinhood,” last summer celebrated its 15th 
Anniversary. 
The guests at 
the birthday 
party included 
the 100 camp- 
ers, their par- 
ents, alumni of 
the camp and 
the camp staff. 
The cake-cut- 
ting ceremony 
was. presided 
over by camp- 
ers of five to 
ten consecu- 
tive seasons 
and the offi- 
cers of the 
Yeoman 
Lodge: Robinhood, Little John, Will Scarlet, Friar Tuck and 
Allan-a-Dale. 

The camp is operated by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Mapps. 
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Last summer was also the 10th anniversary of “‘Kiddie Kamp,”’ 
a camp for underprivileged boys, maintained by the Knights of 
Pythias, on Lake Massapoag in Sharon, Mass. During their first 
summer, 10 years ago, 247 boys were guests at Kiddie Kamp 
which was then located in the Myles Standish State Forest on 
former CCC property. Last year, on their 10th anniversary, they 
played host to a record number of boys of every race, color and 
creed. 
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To Increase’ Promotion 
Vheetiveness 

Here are several ways in whic! 
you can increase the effectiveness 
of your booklets 

(1) By seeing that your book: 
let is properly packed. A dog 
eared catalog is not a good intro. 
duction to your camp. 


(2) Send forerunners ahead o/ 


booklet mailing. It is a good idea 
to precede the mailing of an 
expensive booklet or brochure 
with a letter or card so that the 
recipient will be on the lookout. 
A two-day interval between mail- 
ing the card or letter and the 
booklet insures better results. The 
letter can spot certain pages of 
activities in the booklet which is 
to follow which will appeal to the 
particular child. 

(3) The personal delivery of a 
booklet is a method sometimes 
used by directors and has some 
advantages. You can discuss and 
elaborate upon the contents and 
at the same time “‘pass’’ on the 
child and his family. 

(4) A good idea, seldom used, 
but effective nevertheless, is to put 
the prospect’s name on the book- 
let or brochure. You can be the 
artist or use a typewriter with a 
type-face that duplicates printing. 
Material with the prospect’s name 
on it usually does not go into the 
wastebasket unread. 

(5) A book of excellent camp 
photographs to be loaned to good 
prospects can contain many more 
views of camp than a catalog and 
is an additional promotional piece. 
Directors who use the book of 
photographs feel that this helps 
to get prompt decisions for the 
book is loaned by the Cirector and 
must be returned promptly. 





Leadership Issue 

The February, 1948, issue of 
‘Camping Magazine’ will again 
be devoted, as it was last year, 
to helping directors plan for and 
secure better leadership in their 
camps. 

So that we may gauge our 
print order with some degree of 
accuracy, please try and get your 
order for extra copies in by Jan- 
vay 15. Up to 24 copies, 35 
cents a copy; 25 to 99 copies, 25 
cents each; 100 copies and over, 
20 cents each. Please send check 
with order. 
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By Gerald P. Burns 
ACA Executive Director 











Greetings and Salutations: 


Your national office is hard put 
to know just how or where to be- 
gin discussing the happenings of 
the last several weeks and the 
plans for the immediate future. 
Chief among the many activities 
and projects that occurred was 
the Working Conference held at 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 7,8,and 9. This would seem an 
excellent topic on which to begin. 
Although some reference was 
made in the December issue of 
Camping Magazine to this Work- 
shop on Leadership Training, per- 
haps you’d like to know in greater 
detail just what happened in this 
meeting and who made it happen. 

Approximately 50 distinguished 
educators, from camps and 
schools, gathered for three days 
at the Timber Trail Camp and 
pooled their knowledge and wis- 
dom in the area of camp leader- 
ship training. Quite frequently 
people active in education, in 
camping, and even in the ACA 
are unaware of the contributions 
made by their colleagues. This 
situation must be corrected. 

Everyone interested in camping 
and outdoor education should 
know of and be profoundly grate- 
ful for the considerable effort the 
members of this Workshop made 
at Oconomowoc. They performed 
diligently and with dispatch — 
there was not a moment or a per- 
son wasted. The resulting formu- 
lation of courses for educational 
institutions (schools, colleges, 
camps, national and local agen- 
cles, ete.) forms a remarkable 
‘ocument. 

While it is felt that a highly 
significant contribution to the 
ield has been made by this un- 
sual group and recorded in the 
proceedings, the decision was 
reached that the final publication 
such proceedings would be de- 
‘red for one year. The reason 
hind this decision is logical and 
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well founded. Despite the fact 
that the ACA has received a great 
many requests for material of this 
nature, it was decided that a tem- 
porary delay be made in printing 
this in final form in order that not 
only the best thinking of these 50 
experts be given, but that camp 
educators across the country have 
the opportunity to contribute to 
this work. 

The ACA feels that an original 
and highly democratic step has 
been taken in this decision. A 
temporary printing of the recom- 
mended courses, techniques and 
conclusions will be available in 
the near future. ““Volume A”’ will 
include materials and recommen- 
dations for colleges and univer- 
sities, and ‘‘Volume B’”’ will do 
likewise for camps, agencies, and 
community institutes. These book- 
lets will be made available to the 
better colleges, camps and agen- 
cles carrying on leadership train- 
ing in camping. The people using 
the booklets in these institutions 
will be asked to make recommen- 
dations to the ACA National 
Leadership Training Committee 
as to how each publication can be 
made more practical, profound 


and effective. This national com- 
mittee will meet with represent- 
atives of the ACA National Publi- 
cations Committee and a small 
group of special camp educators 
in the early Fall of 1948 to con- 
sider these recommendations and 
make such changes in the two 
“‘volumes”’ as seem necessary. 

By this device, hundreds of the 
nation’s ‘‘best brains” will have 
assisted in making the final pub- 
lication (or publications) some- 
thing which will embody truly the 
best that can be developed in 
terms of recommendations for 
leadership training in this field of 
endeavor. This final publication 
should be available to you by this 
time. next year. We think it will 
be well worth waiting for. 

It would be difficult indeed to 
praise sufficiently the quality or 
quantity of continued and bril- 
liant effort that was expended by 
the members of the Worshop. 
Rather than attempt to form an 
eloquent “thank-you” at this 
time, perhaps you’d like to know 
who these people were that gave 
so unstintingly of their time and 
energies, perhaps you’d like to 
thank them in person... 





Leadership Training Workshop Members 


T. R. Alexander 
Clarence Allen 
Victor Alm 

Mrs. Wilma Alston 
Ray E. Bassett 

Mrs. John R. Battin 
Mrs. Ethel Bebb 
Frank Bell 

Dr. C. L. Brownell 
Elizabeth Brown 
Carroll L. Bryant 
Gerald P. Burns 
Marjorie Camp 
Reynold E. Carlson 
Theodore Cavins 
Nelson Dangremond 
Dr. David DeMarche 


Charles Desser 
Kenneth Doherty 
Dr. R. Alice Drought 
Oscar L. Elwell 
Howard Galloway 
Milton Goldberg 
Miss Gran 

Catherine Hammett 
Edward M. Healy 
Carol Gulick Hulbert 
John Hutchinson 
Wilbur Joseph 
Barbara Ellen Joy 
Wes Klusmann 
Betty Lyle 

Janet L. McKellar 


R. T. Meinholtz 
Irving Naiburg 
Jack H. Neulight 
Dr. Willard L. Nash 
C. R. Osell 

Elmer Ott 

Thelma Patterson 
Helen Poulsen 
Shirley Prior 

Hugh W. Ransom 
Katherine Rogers 
Maryhelen Vannier 
Dr Clyde Vroman 
Dr. Wilbur D. West 
Alice Whipple 
Robert H. Whitfield 
Alfred H. Wyman 
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PESTS or GUESTS 


which do you prefer? 
You 
handle the guests 


We 


take care of the pests 


ANY PEST PROBLEM SOLVED 
incl. rodents 


FLY and MOSQUITO CONTROL 
on outdoor grounds by “TIFA” 





Fog Applicator 


Inside: 





The new “High-Fog method” used 
e 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Maintains 30 Branches throughout 
New York, Mass., Vermont. 
Also Bordering states serviced. 


Camp Service Department 
435 Central Ave. Albany 5, N. Y. 
Tel. 2-4000 


Main Office 
779 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


























The 1948 
PEELMASTER 


18 Ib. Modern Electric 
Potato Peeler 


“The Little Giant of the Kitchen” 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN 2 MONTHS* 


® No Double Handling 


®@ Eye directly from 
peeler 


@ Precision Engineering 


® Table Height 
® Handsome 

® Durable 

® Low Cost 


PLUS—A new All Aluminum 
Heavy-duty Peel Trap 





*Average restaurant peeling 
upwards of 200 potatoes per 
day will find its original cost 
repaid in 2 months, and there- 
fore the Peelmaster will cost 
nothing. 











400 Enthusiastic Dealers. 


Write for Prices 


SERVICE APPLIANCE CORP. 


Display Office 
227-229 West 13th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin Appointments 
Announced 


We hear also from the Wiscon- 
sin Section that the committee ap- 
pointments for the 1947-48 sea- 
son are as follows: 

Representatives on national 
ACA committees are: 

Leadership — Barbara Ellen 
Joy, Wausau. 

Publications—Arthur N. Lind- 
gren, Sheboygan. 

Convention promotion — Ray- 
mond C. Vance, Racine. 

Wisconsin Section Committees: 

Program — Margaret Boulton, 
Milwaukee, chairman. 

Studies and Research—Arelisle 
Quimby, Sheboygan, chairman; 
H. W. Whinfield, Sheboygan. 

Membership—Ray E. Bassett, 
Milwaukee, chairman. 

Finance—Charles Boulton, Mil- 
waukee, chairman; Mrs. F. P. De- 
Sio, Wauwatosa; Robert Mein- 
holtz, Milwaukee. 

Directory Revisions — W. H. 
Wones, Milwaukee, chairman; 
Arthur Lindgren, Sheboygan. 

H. M. Woldenberg of Madison, 
Wisc., vice-president of the Wis- 
consin Camping Association, was 
elected Wisconsin representative 
of the ACA Board of Directors at 
the Board meeting on October 4. 

R. Alice Drought has been ap- 
pointed chairman of legislation 
for the ACA. Some consideration 
is being given by the ACA execu- 
tive committee to a workshop of 
legislation to be held in the Fall 
of 1949. 


So. California Holds 
Quarterly Meeting 


In a_ newsletter from Ann 
Woolf, Vice President of the 
Southern California Section, 
pinch-hitting for the President, 
Kenneth Zinn, who is on vacation, 
we learn that this Section held 
their quarterly dinner meeting on 
November 14, at the Griffith Park 
Playground. Plans for the March 
Convention were discussed and 
Lenore Smith and Milt Goldberg 
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gave a report on the ACA Execu- 
tive Meeting held in Oconomowoc 
in November. 

Over the same week-end the 
annual meeting of the Southern 
California Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Association 
was held at which Dr. Rosalind 
Cassidy represented the ACA and 
spoke at the Camping Interest 
Group Session. Dr. Cassidy is now 
Professor of Physical Education 
at U.C.L.A. 


Lecture on Conservation 
Held by Wasatch 


At the November meeting of 
the Wasatch Section, Mr. Donald 
B. Partridge and Mr. Joseph H. 
Hessell of the Forestry Service 
presented the subject of “What 
about the Vacation Land you 
Own?” through an address, mo- 
tion pictures and slides. Follow- 
ing the address an informal dis- 
cussion was held on the develop- 
ment and equipping of certain 
areas of the national forests for 
camp use. 


St. Louis Spring 
Conference Announced 


In a note from the President of 
the St. Louis Section, we learn 
that that section is planning to 
have their spring conference in 
Sherwood Forest, Troy, Mo., on 
April 30, May 1 and 2. Mr. Al- 
fred Wyman is to be program 
chairman of the conference. We 
have no information yet as to 
speakers or topics to be consid- 
ered, but will publish further in- 
formation as it is received. 


Practical Program for 
New York Conference 


Program plans for the New 
York Section’s conference to be 
held in Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on January 19, 20 and 21, 
1948, are rapidly taking shape 
under the dual chairmanship of 
Miss Lois Goodrich and Mr. Wil- 
liam Rothenberg. Plans are for a 
program packed full of practical 
material and actual displays and 
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Magazine Shows Progress 


I wasn’t in camp this year — 
the first for many years and I 
missed it. I’ve followed your mag- 
azine and can see great progress 
and know lots of work goes into 
its making. I think the book and 
resource department is excellent. 
The practical side of “how-to” 
should be uppermost in planning. 
I’ve found leaders want to know 
how and there’s nothing better 
than learning by doing with a few 
practical pointers to steer one. 

Game ideas are fine too. The 
San Diego outdoor education with 
schools is “‘tops.”’ 

More international slant would 
be good. 

Best of luck! 


WOODIE MAUS 
Topeka, Kansas 


Waterproofing Data 


Several subscribers have sent 
answers to the following question 
which appeared in the November 
issue : 


Q. I have tried a number of places 
to obtain a suitable formula for wa- 
terproofing canvas, without success. 
I am certain that someone in the ACA 
has a good formula which they will be 
willing to share with me, if they knew 


I desired it.—J.W.H. 


A. I agree with you the ques- 
tion and answer department is an 
excellent idea. I have no question 
this time, but perhaps my experi- 
ence with waterproofing may help 
J.W.H., whose request you men- 
tion on page 21 of your Novem- 
ber issue. 

For a number of years I have 
been a guide for long canoe trips 
at Medomak Camp for boys, 
Washington, Maine. Our party is 
in the woods for six of the eight 
weeks of the camp season and 
necessarily must keep its equip- 
ment dry. We have never found 
a satisfactory commercial water- 
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proofing compound, but some 
years ago G. W. Peffer, head of 
our campcraft department and, 
incidentally, principal of the 
Florence Avenue Junior High 
School, Irvington, N. J., gave me 
the following information which 
we have used with great success 
ever since. 


Melt three pounds of ordinary 
paraffin wax and pour into five 
gallons of boiling gasoline and 
stir thoroughly. Dip the article to 
be waterproofed and allow to 
hang freely on a line until dry. 


This is how we do it. Keep the 
gasoline 25 yards or more from 
the fire. Pour it into a container 
large enough for convenient dip- 
ping of the articles to be water- 
proofed. Melt the wax over open 
fire in a Number 10 can. Boil 
eight to ten gallons of water in 
three or four large coffee pots. 
Place the container of gasoline in- 
to a metal wash tub and pour the 
boiling water into the tub. This 
causes the gasoline to boil. Pour 
in the melted wax and mix thor- 
oughly. As the gasoline cools add 
more boiling water to the tub. 
The mixture should be kept as 
nearly boiling temperature of the 
gasoline as possible. Articles to 
be waterproofed may then be 
dipped into the gasoline-wax mix- 
ture and squeezed out by hand. 


We have found this water- 
proofing to be effective for four or 
more seasons. It is inexpensive, 
and simple to prepare and use. 


THOMAS A. SINCLAIR 
Camp Medomak 


A. To waterproof canvas the 
easy way, heat.a container full of 
water to boiling point. Remove 
from all flame. In another smaller 
container (a paint pail) place one 
gallon of gasoline. Place the pail 
in boiling water so as to raise the 
temperature to the point where 
one pound of paraffin can be melt- 
ed and stirred into the warm gas- 





oline. While still hot paint tle 
canvas with a large paint brus \. 
Have used this on wall and pyr .- 
mid tents for years. It works. 


{EID BESSERI R 
Camp Belkn:ip 


A. Have just seen the questicn 
concerning waterproofing canv::s 
in your November issue of “‘Cam»- 
ing Magazine.” 

Of course the use of the canvas 
after waterproofing is of primaiy 
concern. Have you ever tried a 
paraffin-gasoline dip process? l[f 
the canvas is to be used for just 
tents or rain sheds of any kind, 
this is a good answer. However, 
if it is to be used for fabrics to 
hold food, etc., to safeguard 
against water immersion, it it not 
100% waterproof. 


At our camp in Canada most of 
our life is based on canoe trips in 
which the boys are out for as 
much as a month at a time in the 
“‘bush.’”’ Thus the equipment gets 
a thorough workout. We have 
been experimenting with the 
above combination for river trips 
in which the duffel and equipment 
are sometimes subject to immer- 








NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 

LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS | 





Forty-seven Popular Western and Nov- 
elty Designs. Full, simple directions on 
each sheet. Send today! No. 397— 
Only 75c. Also 10 new and different 
handbags including popular shoulder 
strap type. Complete portfolio and in- 
structions. No. 332—Only $1.30. 


Always a full stock of Quality Leather. 
Lacings, Linings, Lucite Fittings, 
Tools and Patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 29 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, III. 
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outstanding camp specialists. Endorsed by many leading camp directors. 


Copies are sent in bulk to camp directors 


for mailing to campers. First 


20, 1948. Costs you only 7O0¢ per camper for 


four issues between now and 1948 camp season. 


Order in multiples of 25 copies. 


Thousands of copies already 
subscribed for. Use coupon to 
order. But act NOW, please, 


as time is short before first 


issue. 





A new publication for campers 


assure their continued enthusiasm for 


your 


issue January 





Camp Lite 


designed to give your campers camping 


values throughout the winter months, 


camp. Articles and pictures by 





A new, helpful, reference source for 


camp leaders 


THE CAMP DIRECTOR’S 
1948 
Handbook & Buying Guide 


The Handbook Section contains charts, tables and diagrams 
covering practically every phase of camp operation. The 
Buying Guide Section lists thousands of sources for more 


than 300 products needed by camp directors. 


By far the most comprehensive publication of its kind. Nearly two thousand 
copies already ordered. Only $2.50 per copy, postpaid. Immediate delivery. 


Use coupon to order NOW, while supplies are still adequate. 


CAMPIAG MAGAZINE 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Please enter my subscription for.................. copies of CAMP LIFE 

at 70¢ per camper for four issues. 

Please send me.......... copies of THE CAMP DIRECTOR’S 19438 

HANDBOOK AND BUYING GUIDE at $2.50 per copy. 

) Cee Coe Gy... os. es. CN at aint tie decichres pide Set teh OOO eee wl 
inclosed 

| | Please bill me Street and No. 
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sion. We are not yet completely 
satisfied, but it helps. 


It is best processed on a warm 
day when the paraffin will mix 
with the gasoline from the heat 
of the sun, then allowed to dry. 


HOWARD P. CHIVERS 
Keewaydin Camps 


Trips for the Camp Staff 


Planned excursions to scenic 
points are great morale boosters 
for members of the Camp Sealth 
(Seattle, Wash.) staff who live 
out of the state. Counselors who 


live nearby assume hostess roles 
on these trips and enjoy them too. 


To solve the time-off problem 
for staff members, sessions at our 
camp are arranged with two-day 
breaks every two weeks and all 
staff members look forward to 
this free period and the oppor- 
tunity to trip-camp together. 


Boat trips to the San Juan Is- 
lands and Victoria, motor trips to 
the seashore, pack trips into the 
Olympic Mountains and trips to 
Mount Ranier have been the pop- 
ular ones of the past two sum- 





Save time—Save money / 
Filsourys: # cake mikes 
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Pretest or Better Baking! 


FREE “BAKERY ART” 


“Quality control” of Pillsbury Pre-Mixes is your guarantee BOOKLET 


of uniformly high quality baked goods. Every batch of mix 
is sample-tested before it leaves the mills—actual baking 
results accurately checked! So when you use these Pillsbury 
Chocolate, Gold-N-Kake, Spice or Gingerbread 

. you’re assured of superb cake with excellent texture, 
appealing color and delicious flavor. You save not only time 
and work, but eliminate possible scaling errors and simplify 
cost controls. Order from your jobber or Pillsbury salesman 


mixes... 


when he calls. 


PILLSBURY l 
FULLY PREPARED 
MIXES ) 


Donut ¢ Waffle « Sweet Dough ¢ Corn Muffin i 
Biscuit « Sugarkote « Southern Corn Bread % 
Cake ¢ Universal Sweet Doh Base 


— new Pillsbury instruc- 
| tion and recipe book tells 
you how to vary these, 

and all the many other 
| basic Pillsbury mixes to 

suit individual needs. 
| Write for it—or ask your 
| jobber or Pillsbury sales- 
° man for a copy. 







Pre-Mix Division 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
f > 21 West Street, 

New York 6, N.Y. 








mers. All are possible in the 48- 
hour time-off period if reserva- 
tions and plans are made in ad- 
vance. The counselors’ share 
transportation costs and the food 
is furnished by the camp. 


A rented drive-it-yourself truck 
was used to transport 24 leaders 
to Ranier—a distance of 75 miles. 
The group camped in the Para- 
dise camping area, spent the next 
day climbing and returned to the 
camping area for the night. Most 
of the leaders had never used 
camping facilities in a nationa! 
park before. All were thrilled at 
the view of the mountain from the 
campsite. 


Because these opportunities are 
being provided Sealth is getting 
a more experienced group of 
counselors than its salary scale 
warrants and the satisfaction and 
unity which these trips build up 
in the staff assures campers of 
leadership which is happy and 
enthusiastic. 

RUTH M. SCHELLBERG 
Camp Fire Girls, Camp Sealth 


Camping for ¢ rippled 
Children 


Crippled children, whenever 
possible, should be enabled to at- 
tend camps for normal children. 
Since we are training these chil- 
dren to meet life’s situation, it is 
important that we train them, 
through a camping experience, to 
live, work and play with normal 
children. A valuable experiment 
has recently been conducted at 
Camp Storer, the Toledo, Ohio, 
Y.M.C.A. Camp, located in Na- 
poleon, Mich., where a number of 
less severely handicapped boys 
have been enrolled, along with 
normal boys, for the past few 
summers. It was found that they 
not only fit into the program of 
the camp, but that the normal 
boys received considerable bene- 
fit through their association with 
less fortunate boys and changed 
their attitude toward the cripple 
in general because of their asso- 
ciation with this group. It has al- 
so been found that children tend 
to help themselves more in a 
camp of this type, where they are 
expected to compete with norma! 
boys and will overcome, to a great 
extent, their sensitiveness to their 
physical defects. Our program 
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will be even better integrated in 
the future because of winter pro- 
grams of swimming instruction 
which have been in progress at 
the Toledo YMCA, and through 
which a number of the boys have 
learned to swim while at the same 
time associating with normal boys 
in their various activities at the 
.# 

This program has also been 
carried on for the girls at the 
Toledo YWCA but to a somewhat 


smaller extent. 
JULIAN G. GARDNER 
Ohio Society for Crippled 
Children, Inc. 


Napoleon, Ohic . 


Magazine can help in 
School Camping 

The establishment of school 
camping as an educational experi- 
ment in Kern County, California, 
was suggested by a speaker at the 
last teachers’ institute meeting. 
As president of the San Joaquin 
section of ACA, I called their at- 
tention to the use of “Camping 
Magazine”’ as a source of camping 
materials. 

The County Superintendent 
was quite interested and wonder- 
ed if he might have a sample 
copy to examine before ordering 
a regular subscription to the 
magazine. 

I feel that the American Camp- 
ing Association should endeavor 
to lead in the educational devel- 
opment of school camping and it 
seems to me that this would be a 


step in that direction. 


J. WENDELL HOWE 
President, San Joaquin Section 


(Copy sent. Do any other read- 
ers know of potential subscribers 


to whom copies should be sent.— 
Ed.) 





Kibliography Available 


In a recent issue of ‘‘Camp- 
ing Magazine,” in reviewing 
‘“Camping—A Bibliography 
for the Camp Director, the 
Camp Counselor, the Camp 
Library,” prepared by Har- 
riet I. Carter, Readers’ Bur- 
eau, Chicago Public Library, 
we inadvertently listed this 
as a free publication, where- 
as it should have been quoted 
at 10¢ a copy plus 3¢ post- 
age, and 25¢ plus postage for 
three copies. 
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A Question for You?! 

“Camping Magazine’ has 
had a number of requests for 
information on the best way 
to get rid of poison ivy and 
also what the practice is 
among camp directors with 
regard to destroying other 
types of weeds. If you have 
found a satisfactory answer 
to this problem, won’t you 
share your experience with 
our questioners? Address 
letters to Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 











Campa - Schoals + Camp Sites 
Sates Partnerships Financing 





PECK - KERRON COMPANY INC., 
transacted sales for the finest camps 
in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 
Former and present camp directors 
recommend us. 


Contact us—We specialize. Clients 
respect our confidence and _ experi- 
ence. 


Pech-Kerrnen Co., IJuc. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 














PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


completes 14 years as leader 
in the Camp field! 





Since 1934, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has consistently carried 
more camp advertising than any other magazine. Successful 
camp advertisers know that PARENTS’ MAGAZINE really 
delivers the enrollments! 


Each month more than 1,100,000 families with children receive 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—and 62% of these families have chil- 
dren 5 to 15 years of age—your biggest enrollment prospects! 


Camp Service Bureau 


Both camp advertisers and families seeking camps for their 
children find the services of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE's Camp 
Service Bureau invaluable. Mothers and fathers are given 
counsel on where to send their children, and camps which are 
recommended are informed, so they may follow up inquiries. 


Camp Directory 


Each year, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE distributes thousands of 
copies of its annual Camp Directory to mothers and fathers 


all across the country. This camping guide contains all camp 
advertisements which have appeared in the May issue of the 
magazine. There is no extra charge for this reprint. 


Join the leaders in the camp field! 
Reach your best enrollment prospects 














— directly through 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


eal 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 


Lowest rate per thousand circulation 


among all leading consumer magazines 
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DOES YOUR CAMP 

MEET THE 

REQUIREMENTS OF 

NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
READERS ? 








If it’s a well-managed, well- 
equipped, well-located and 
modern-idea’d camp, the 
time to bring it to the 
attention of Herald Tribune 
families is immediately. 
Herald Tribune readers 
(there are some 700,000 on 
Sundays), include large 
numbers of families who 
plan long in advance for 
their youngsters’ yearly 
camp vacation. 

Naturally, in selecting a 
camp, these parents 

turn first to the medium 
which for years has proved 
so reliable, so helpful, 

and so satisfactory 

to directors and parents 
alike... the Camp 
Directory of the Sunday 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


For details about the Camp Directory, 
rates and closing dates, write to 

Miss E. M. Chisolm at the above address 
The Camp Directory appears in 

THIS WEEK Magazine Section of the 
Sunday New York Herald Tribune. 
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Better Camping... 
(Continued from page 13) 


is to continue to move forward. 
Camping must continue to move 
forward, qualitatively and quan- 
titatively. Better camps and more 
camps is our need. 

Camping has a vital role to play 
in modern civilization. This sig- 
nificant role is suggested by an 
editorial by Walter Lippman 
which he ealled ‘‘The Modern 
Malady”: “All over the world,”’ 
he wrote, “but most particularly 
in countries where civilization is 
supposed to be most advanced, 
there are collected in great cities 
huge masses of people who have 
lost their roots in the earth be- 
neath them and their knowledge 
of the fixed stars in the heavens 
above them. 








PAPER 


SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 





Nupkins - Toilet Tissue - Cups—All Kinds 

Crepe Paper - Plates - Wax Paper - Doilies 

Sash Cords - Sandwich Bags - Mimeograph Paper 
Towels - Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
e ASK US—if it’s paper or made of PAPER 


PREMIER PAPER CO. 


475 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 17 — _ Dept. C 








“They are the people who eai, 
but no longer know their food is 
grown, who work, but no longer 
see what they help to produc:, 
who hear all the latest news and 
all the latest opinions, but have 
no philosophy by which they can 
distinguish the true from tle 
false, the credible from the in- 
credible... 

“They are the crowds that dri(t 
with all the winds that blow, and 
are caught up at last in the great 
hurricane.” 

Camping can help provide ele- 
mental, fundamental experience 
with the realities of life. It has 
resources to help counteract and 
to help interpret the pressures 
and tensions and artificialities of 
modern life. More children, more 
youth should have available to 
them the compensatory and the 
enriching experiences camping 
can help provide. But it should 
be better camping as well as more 
camping, or merely camping for 
more people. One of our major 
goals for the decade just ahead 
can well be, “Better camping for 
more, for all children and youth.” 
To such a goal we can together 
well dedicate ourselves. 















JOY 


55 WEST 42° STREET- NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 


FEBRUARY II - 12-13-14 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 
NEW YORK CITY 


THREE FULL DAYS OF VITAL INTEREST TO DIRECTORS, 
CAMP LEADERS AND PURCHASING AGENTS! 


For full information and reservations, write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-9664 
DON'T MISS. IT! 
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New Booklet Published 
On Bakery Art 


Young campers should love the 
cakes and doughnuts made from 
the prepared mixes described in 
a new booklet available from 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pre-Mix Di- 
vision, 21 West Street, New York 
City 6. This informative booklet, 
called “‘Bakery Art” describes 
and gives methods of preparing 
Pillsbury Sweet Doh Mixes, Donut 
Mixes, cakes, pie crust, hot 
bread, griddle cake and waffle 
mixes. 

In addition, several pages are 
devoted to popular make-up 
methods for appealing types of 
rolls, twists, Danish pastry and 
similar treats. 


Buddy Check Board 
For Waterfront 


A new buddy check board for 
camp waterfront safety is an- 
nounced by P. O. Moore, Inc., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 
Designed by their camp consult- 
ant, Anne E. Larson, this ““Buddy 
Board”’ consists of a steel cabinet, 
equipped with a cylinder lock 
having a hooked cam with two 
keys. Numerical labels, brass 
name holders, pads of forms on 
which to write camper’s name, 
red, yellow and green transpar- 
ent signals to indicate camper’s 
ability In swimming, are also sup- 
plied. 

Besides being an efficient safety 
check for swimming, this buddy 
board can be used for other 


water front activities such as 
boating, canoeing, sailing and 
fishing. 


Fast Color Name Tapes 
Introduced 


Marlyn Name Tapes of 401 
South Broadway, Yonkers 5, N. 
Y., have announced the manufac- 
ture of washproof printed name 
tapes. Said to be printed in fast 
color ink on pre-shrunk cotton 
tape, these name tapes are eas- 
ily sewn on, thus assuring identifi- 
ca'ion with a minimum of labor. 
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Motor Guides Cover 
Routes to L. A. 


Camp directors planning to mo- 
tor to the National Convention in 
Los Angeles in March, 1948, will 
be interested in new motoring 
guides which Rand McNally has 
recently published at $0.50 each. 
The first guide in the series, 
called Hobbs Guide No. 1, covers 
the areas of Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, with extension routes to 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Denver and other im- 


portant cities in the surrounding 
areas. Guide No. 2 covers Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Arizona, 
with extensions to such terminal] 
cities as Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Los Angeles; Guide No. 3 covers 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
and Nevada, with similar exten- 
sions. 

Planned especially to solve the 
motorist’s touring problems in ad- 
vance and thus increase the pleas- 
ure of auto travel, these Hobbs 
Guides contain a listing of reput- 
able eating and sleeping places 











CRAFT 


@ LEATHER PROJECTS 
@ METALS 
© CORK 


SUPPLIES 


@ PIPE CLEANER SET 
® RUBBER MOLD 
e LACING 


Write Today for 1948 Catalog 








For Children | 





and Adults 
@® FLEXCRAFT 

® INDIAN BEADS 

© TOOLS 





SEE OUR DISPLAY 
At The SHOWS 


Calif. 


Booth number 36. . 
New Yorker. . 
Booth number 189.. 
Coliseum, Feb. 21st thru 28th, Chicago, IIl. 
Booths number 27 and 28.. 
ACA, Biltmore Hotel, March 22 thru 25th, Los Angeles, 


- Annual Camp Convention, Hotel 
. Feb. 11th, thru 14th, New York City. 
. World Hobby Exposition, Chicago 





. Annual Convention of the 





3311 Milam 
| Houston 6, Texas 




















CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


108 W. Mulberry 
Baltimore, Md. 





770-774 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


528 E. Lafayette 
Stockton, Calif. 























Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 


equipment when you need it. 


Larson Leather- 


craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 


terials and Instructions for making: 


LINK BELTS 
PYROSTRIPS 
MOCCASINS 
BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


COIN PURSES 
COMB CASES 
KEY CASES 


Send for free catalog at once. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























- STAR ee 


4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 
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BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REC. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
which 
STERCLIZEeS 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 


At New York Shows 


Hotel New Yorker 
Booth No. 67 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Booth No. 22 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 




















Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
a Camp 








LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or write Camp Specialist 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6076 




















Specializing in 





American Indian Crafts. 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. Cat- 
alog on request. 
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155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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arranged according to actual mo- 
tor routes. In addition to advice 
on where to eat and sleep, the 
Guides also suggest the _ best 
routes to travel and point out 
special places of interest. 


For further information ad- 
dress Rand McNally & Co., Hobbs 
Guides Division, 536 So. Clark St., 
Chicago 5. 


Combination Door Latch 
And Handle Announced 


Called “Engert’s Handle- 
Latch,” a new door, gate and 
window bolt lock is announced, 
which is operated by means of a 
heavy latch handle. The handle 


weight causes the bolt to fall into 
a fixed position, 


whether the 





door is locked or unlocked. The 
manufacturers claim that, be- 
cause of this weight, the handle is 
always maintained flat against 
the door or window;; thus, doing 
away with the protruding knob 
of the old-style bolt lock on which 
clothes so often catch. 


This latch may be obtained 
from Hall Industries Inc., 111 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Sports Show For Chicago 
In February 


With the opening of the Inter- 
national Sports, Travel and Boat 
show, to be held at Chicago’s 
Navy Pier, next Feb. 27 to March 
7, camping people will be pre- 
sented with over three miles of 
recreational equipment and ser- 
vice exhibits which will form the 
background for a sports enter- 
tainment program. This event is 
sponsored by the Chicago Tri- 
bune Charities, Inc., and the Out- 
board Boating Club of America 
and endorsed by civic organiza- 


ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Carap” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 


packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 














HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
and IDEAS 


Dependable, prompt service 
Quality materials 


Low cost 


Send for catalog: 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 


MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














A 
Supplies sg Kits, 

for Beads, 
Indian y Materials, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 





INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 





1606 East Second Street 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 














WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY 


215-EAST THIRD ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Write For Complete Catalog 


SUPPLY CO. 





ed 
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FREE 
Mew 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 
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WA CO., INC. 


Danica 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. | 








SELL or BUY 
A Camp... A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships 


Sales ° 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 

















WANT GOOD SERVICE? 


When in a rush, send your 
order to us. 
26 years of good material. 


Indianhead Archery 
Mfg. Co. 
BOX 303-C LIMA, OHIO 


Extra prompt service 




















CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalozue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











CAMP DIRECTORS: 


Now is the time to plan your arts and 
crafts work for next summer. Fun With Felt 
craft materials give you more for your 
money. Send for your free copy of our large 
illustrated catalogue. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

















Diamond Name Tapes 150 for $1.00 


WALTER P. CARTER 
(Camp Name Printed Here) 








Order blanks furnished free of charge. 
Write for proposition. 
THE FELT CRAFTERS 
NAME TAPE DEPT. PLAISTOW, 2, N.H. 
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tions, national trade associations, 
boat and sportsmen’s clubs and 
industrial leaders. The sponsors 
plan to have continuous showings 
of motion pictures devoted to 
sports, recreation and travel. 


Forestry Association 
Plans Action 


Following the adoption of its 
program for American forestry, 
the American Forestry Associa- 
tion through its board of direc- 
tors, has announced a five-point 
plan for immediate action toward 
its realization. 


The Association stresses its pol- 
icy of working through existing 
public and private organizations 
rather than forming a new organ- 
ization in the conservation field. 
The action plan is designed to: 
(1) develop by a broad educa- 
tional approach an ever increas- 
ing appreciation on the part of 
the general nublic of the impor- 
tance of good forestry ; (2) obtain 
increased services to inform the 
millions of owners of forest lands 
as to their opportunities to use 
their properties for continuous 
and profitable growing of trees; 
(3) encourage state and local 
governments, public and private 
agencies, to take greater responsi- 
bility and leadership in dealing 
constructively with their own for- 
est conditions and needs; (4) 
serve as a clearing house of in- 
formation relating to activities of 
the various groups, in the interest 
of better integration and coordina- 
tion; and (5) enlist interest, par- 
ticipation and cooperation among 
all conservation, educational, civ- 
ic, youth, farm, labor, financial, 
industrial and other groups in ad- 
vancing the program. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Position Wanted 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR — Instruc- 
tor’s rating in Naval Aviation Swim Pro- 
gram. Red Cross Safety Instructor’s 
rating. Graduate of Boy Scout aquatic 
school in boating, canoeing, life saving 
and swimming. Six years’ teaching ex- 
perience including waterfront director of 
Nebraska camp for 1947 season. Senior 
at University of Missouri. Plans profes- 
sional career in Boy Scouts. Age: 20 
years. Write R. A. Merrill, 1213 Univer- 
sity, Columbia, Mo. 


CAMP DIRECTOR’S POSITION desired 
by capable woman with ability to assume 
complete charge. Experienced in both 
private and organizational camps. Please 
write full details to Box 579, Camping 
ee 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 


DO YOU WANT TO RETIRE from ac- 
tive camp direction and promotion? 
Young man with outstanding record of 
successful camp administration is pre- 
pared to carry on the traditions and 
standards of an established boys’ camp. 
Prepared to make financial investment as 
part owner. Write Box 582, Camping 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 
Bt. 


CO-CAMP DIRECTORS AVAILABLE for 
1948 season. Husband, high school teach- 
er with Master’s Degree. Wife, social 
group worker, with A.B. degree. Nine 
years’ experience in management, pro- 
gramming, and administration of large 
Jewish Agency Camp. Prior private camp- 
ing experience. Capable of taking com- 
plete charge or work under owner direc- 
torship. Write Box 581, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR position 
wanted in a modern Jewish camp by 
Veteran. Eight years’ waterfront experi- 
ence. Red Cross Water Safety Certifica- 
tion. Philadelphia teacher, M.S. Age: 32 
years. Minimum salary $600. Write Box 
587, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT posi- 
tion wanted by College Professor with 
high qualifications. Fifteen years of rich 
camping experiences; including mountain- 
eering expeditions and responsible posi- 
tion in large private military boys’ camp. 
Desire an opportunity for a permanent 
type of conection. Write Box 586, Camp- 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


WOMAN, EXPERIENCED IN CAMPING 
and as head of waterfronts desires posi- 
tion as co-directress or assistant director 
in private girls’ camp. Fifteen years’ 
camping experience; seven years’ as 
head of waterfront and assistant direc- 
tor. At present, member of Physical Ed- 
ucation Department in leading women’s 
college in East. Write Box 583, Camping 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 
N. ds. 


COLLEGE BOY interested in camp posi- 
tion. Experience with riding horses, vari- 
ous sports and vehicle driving. Available 
approximately June first through Septem- 
ber first. No particular section essential 
but would enjoy lake country. Write 
College Box 331, Berea, Ky. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ADV 7 
(Continued from page 33) E RTI SE RS | N DEX 
Position Wanted A 
HEAD COUNSELOR or Program Direc- | Abalene Pest Control Service 4 
tor position wanted by man with fifteen | American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 33 
years’ experience in private and institu- | Artvue Posteard Co. 9) 
tional camping. Write Box 590, Camping | Association of Private Camps 0 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, B 
N. J. 
NF OTT TT TT . 8 
CAMP IRONWOOD. Harrison. Maine— Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. Inside Back Cover 
Mature male members of counselling staff, > 
interested in forming more or less per- Camp and Campus Recordings 34 
manent association with progressive co- Cleveland Crafts saiicaniees 3] 
educational camp, joining a working team J. J. Connolly 33 
in study and research combined with in- . 
dividual counselling and activity leader- a I: : 
ship. Write Sebago School, 5521 Cates — ee WS. 34 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. F 
The Felt Crafters 33 
For Sale Fun with Felt Corp. 33 
BEAUTIFUL CAMP FOR GIRLS, (or C 
boys) on historic island right on Lake Geld Star Products Co. , 3] 
Erie. Sixty miles from Toledo or Cleve- Grey Owl Indian Craft Co. 39 
land, good connections for Chicago and 
Detroit. Five large -permanent buildings, I 
four of stone and the fifth, a new frame | Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co. 33 
chapel or recreation hall erected last I 
season. Capacity 100 campers and staff , . . ° 
of 30. All new beds and mattresses, 1945; po Cs ene Sem 31 
blankets, bed linens, pillows complete. M 
Electricity throughout, a ten burner, two Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 32 
oven gas Magic Chef, fully equipped N 
kitchen and dining hall all screened in. | National Bureau of Private Schools ......... | 
Electric refrigerator, running water, in- New Yerk Herald Tribune 24) 
side and outside plumbing, showers, Maer Wask Sheen 3 
baths, fireplaces and stoves. Historic 
spots for excursions, hikes on island and QO 
boat trips to nearby islands and monu- | Osborn Bros. 26 
ments. Super swimming and _ boating. P 
Large playground, swings, merry-go-round, | Parents’ Magazine 99 
archery, baseball, volley ball etc. Good Peck-Kerron Co., Inc. 29 
library and equipped infirmary. Garden, Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 6 
pig pen and chicken yard, tools and | Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 28 
equipment. Fully equipped super laun- | Plume Trading and Sales Co., Inc. - 32 
dry, mangle, presser, two washing ma- Premier Paper Co. 3] 
chines, three hot water heaters, 2as. R 
Filled to capacity since opening. The Richmond Oil, Soap and Chemical Co., Ine. _ sctiicateee: 
price is right and a real investment with - 
immediate returns. Write Box 584 Camp- oe : , 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Avenue, | Sanitary Supply and Specialty Co. . 34 
Metuchen, N. J. Service Appliance Corp. z : 24 
John Sexton & Co. .Inside Front Cover 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN CAMP SITE, | *!andard Mfg. Co. . 4 
formerly Girl Scout Camp. Sixteen acres, . ; ; V . 
beautifully timbered, rolling land, run- Vermont Accident Insurance Co. - Back Cover 
ning stream, water system, swimming \ 
pool, several buildings, including kitchen. Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. Inside Back Cover 
150 miles from San Francisco, near High- Webb Mfg. Co. 4 
way 40, in historical mining country. | Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 32 
Write Berkeley Girl Scouts, 1810 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
CAMP RED ROCK—3500 to 4500 foot ele. || BUGLE CALLS on records 7 TROPHIES, MEDALS Ba 
vation, in the Allegheny mountains, three - arranged for the camp day mx 
aR : a, -s11- Te a Twenty-three separate calls on six sides in EMBLEMS Y 
miles from Saltville, Virginia. Capacity proper sequence from Reveille to Taps. Al- & BANNERS fank, 
for 25. Additional cabins can easily be bum $4.50 postpaid or COD. Commercial rec- waive #0. Sr 
ords made of your camp, “‘Y’’ or scout songs. | EAGLE REGALIA CO. < 
| CAMP DEPT. = ||| 


erected. Between six and seven hundred ee . —- 
acres in boundary. partly wooded land. CAMP AND CAMPUS RECORDINGS | | 
Climate and scenery unexcelled. Please Suite 701. 1650 Broadw-y, New York 19, N.Y. | 
write Mrs. W. T. Booker, Adington, Va. | 
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Classified advertising rates: Position and Help Wanted— 
$.05 per word, minimum, $2.00; all other classifications— 


$.10 per word, minimum, $4.00. Add cost of ten words if 
replies are to be sent to Camping Magazine box number. | Play safe by placing your order NOW! 


All classified advertising payable in advance. SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
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New Address: 26 East 13th Street, New York 3, N.Y. & 


*> ‘ . . 
4 Camping Magazine, January, 1°46 











